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Sheed before the Association of Convent Schools*: "I
have asked myself what I, as a Catholic mother, would
demand of a Catholic school, and why I should want to
send my child to one. If I sent her to a convent it would
be because she could get something there which she could
not get at home, namely, a Catholic life, lived to the full in
a completely Catholic atmosphere, with the companionship
of the nuns and the other Catholic children. ... I should
look to a child learning much from people who are con-
secrated to God in a special way, and I think, that is what
you cannot give a child at home. . . . Religion should be
the most important subject and all the mistresses should
regard it so. It should be supremely well taught, and no
person who is less good as a teacher in the school should
be allowed to teach religion. . . . You want to build up
for children an enormous Catholic tradition."
These are words that cannot but find an echo in the heart
of nuns who wish to maintain this Catholic atmosphere at
any cost, and indeed look upon it as a first need. But no
educational work is possible to-day without another
requisite, namely, the scholarship that will secure for
religious teachers the influence they ought to exert. For
scholarship, a Teaching Order must be ready to pay a high
price. Scholarship is only gained by patiently measuring
oneself against an outside standard, and that of the best.
It demands stability in organisation, long years of training,
the use of libraries; it depends upon good teachers, upon
contact with other minds. By opening houses in many
university cities, the Society of the Sacred Heart is showing
that it recognises these needs. As an International Order, it
has enormous possibilities. Already the American houses
are sending nuns to be trained at Oxford, and the recent
1 At the Confetence held at New Hall, Chelmsfotd, in May 1932.